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READERS WRITE 





Concerning the “Tenth Man” 

I have read several accounts of the 
Negro in white publications, but to date 
none has approached your “Negroes— 
Their Goal Is Equality in the Land of 
the Free” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 18) .. . I 
am more than sure that America’s “tenth 
man” will heartily concur with my action 
in “giving you gardenias.” Bravo! . 

S. Wycliffe Garlington 
Department of Sociology 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


. * - 


. How would you feel if, after years of 
work and sacrifice, you had gotten pos- 
session of a home, only to see its value 
go steadily down by the increasing prox- 
imity of these strange people? .. . 

D. Davidson 
Chicago, Ill. 


* . . 


. It is a pleasure to see a comment 
on the “tenth man” in a_ publication 
with the scope and appeal of yours; I 
believe it will tend to enable many, Ne- 
groes as well as whites, to better under- 
stand the racial problem that faces us... 

O. C. Hall, Jr. 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


* *. * 


. The Negro is a type that has to be 
led or driven into doing something. Your 
writer comments upon the fact that about 
one-third of colored families receive some 
form of government relief ... In the 
south, relief has ruined the Negro. If 
you wish to employ one who is on relief 
at the same wages he will not accept 
the job... 

Edwin A, Jones 
Jonesville, La. 


Your article is full of misstatements... 
Your percentage figures of white blood 
must be based on Washington, D. C., 
New York City. A mulatto is a rarity in 
Georgia, but your cities are full of them. 
Inter-breeding takes place above the Ma- 
son Dixon line—not below it... If your 
magazine would advocate common jus- 
tice to the south—in the way of freight 
rates, labor rates, etc., you would help 
the southern Negro as well as the south 

. If you want to be fair, reply to this 
letter and tell me that you will print an- 
other article and favor living wages, 
freight rate equalization, and other things 
that would benefit the south... 

J.R. Jackson 
Atlanta, Ga. 


[According to the census of 1920, there were 171 
mulattoes for every 1,000 pure-blooded Negroes in the 
North, and 236 mulattoes for every 1,000 pure-blooded 
Negroes in the South. Mr. Jackson evidently did not 
read PATHFINDER’s article on the South which ap- 
peared Aug. 27, 1938. In it PATHFINDER stated: 
“The sale of southern manufactures .. . has been 
hampered by a system of freight rates agreed on by 
the railroads before 1900 . . . Southern business. . . 
is at a serious disadvantage . . . Most pressing prob- 
lem in the South, however, is still the region’s low 
scale of wages.’’—Ed.] 


Where Is Crow Creek? 

In your issue of Feb. 18, you reported 
that the highest temperature of 1938 was 
recorded at Crow Creek, Cal. Will you 
please tell me where Crow Creek is in 
California? There is no town listed by 
that name as far as I can find out from 


the .U. S. Weather Bureau or the U. S. 
post office in Sacramento. 

(Rev.) P. Remfels 
Sacramento, Cal. 


[PATHFINDER put too many letters in Cow Creek, 
Cal.—Ed.] 


The Nation’s Quadruplets 
On page 20 of your Feb. 18 issue, I 
read: “In addition to being the newest 
quadruplets, they (the Badgett children 
of Galveston, Tex.) were one of only four 
sets now living in the United States.” 
You then name the Keys girls of Okla- 
homa, the Perricane boys of Beaumont, 
Tex., and the Kasper children (three boys 
and a girl) of Clifton, N. J. Now, as a 
loyal citizen of the Sunshine State, I rise 
to object to this slighting of South Da- 
kota; particularly as, on the basis of 
percentage of population, South Dakota 
outranks any other state in the Union 
in the production of quadruplets. And 
not only that, we claim the only living 
balanced set. James and Jay, boys, and 
Jean and Joan, girls, were born some 
eight years ago to Mr. and Mrs. Schense 
in Aberdeen, S. Dak., and now live near 
Hecla, S. Dak. 
Fred C. Cotes 
Crandall, S. Dak. 


* * * 


.. . You omitted the names of South 
Dakota’s quadruplets . .. Their father, 
Fred Schense, has refused to commer- 
cialize them. Despite this, at times they 
have had nationwide publicity P 

John A. Bailey 
Editor 
Aberdeen American-News 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


. * * 


. « » What about the Morlok quadru- 
plets of Lansing, Michigan? Don’t they 
live in the United States? Their names 
are Edna, Wilma, Helen and Sarah Mor- 
lok, born in Lansing, May 19, 1930... 

Emma Post 
Owosso, Mich. 


- * * 


. You failed to mention the Morlok 
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quadruplets of Lansing, Mich. \;; 
is — of her quads. 
Mrs. Marion k 


San 


Ries City, Mich. 

[PATHFINDER hastily adds the Schens: 
loks to its apparently incomplete list of 
now living in the United States, with a; 
them and to the more than 50 readers , 
their existence to PATHFINDER’S attention 
the number of such sets ends at six, ix 
doubtful. In 1936—the last year for which : 
available—six sets were born, all of whom » 
at the end of 1937. Whether they are ;«:; 
whether more quads have been born alive 
addition to the > Badgett set, the Vital Sta: 
tion of the Census Bureau, which attempt: 
record of such phenomena, does not know.- 


The Chowder Controvers) 

PATHFINDER’s editorial of | 1] 
praising the merits of Manhattan ¢lay 
chowder and disparaging the earlic,. 
thodox and authentic variety, was yea, 
by me with great interest. Th: 
point of the argument is in the r 
to the so-called Manhattan clam c 
as “excellent soup.” Soup is exact 
the presence of tomatoes, celery, 
beans and what-not makes it. Th: 
be some few backsliders, but the usya! 
State-of-Mainer knows that real chowder 
is made with fish or clams, potat One 
ions, salt pork, milk, and pilot biscuit 
or common crackers . 

Your argument of de gustibu 
should work both ways. We Mai 
hards have a right to prefer milk 
chowder and to take any means we 
choose, humorous or earnest, to prot 
integrity ... It is possible, of cours: 
Representative Sleeper may have “a! 
ed” a few within our state borde: 
probably not very many. It is also ; 
ble that many outside the state | 
prefer milk chowder to tomato-clan 
Let me quote Margaret Fishback, 2 New 
Yorker born in Washington, D. ©.. who 
used to eat chowder at Harpswell, ) 


“Though I do not think it pr: 
To be disloyal to my city, 
I must admit Manhattan clam 
Chowder isn’t worth a damn . 
Mabel L. 
Togus, Me. 

[With this letter, PATHFINDER close: 
chowder controversy lest it grow out of ha: 
rupt the nation. PATHFINDER has itself b« 
a house divided, with behind-the-scenes 
mounting daily between the milk ideologi: 
side and the tomato ideologists on the oth: 
with admiration for the gastronomic loyaltic 
Englanders, PATHFINDER here withdraws fr 
De gustibus non disputandum est. One man 
another’s poison. —Ed.] 


Note from a Friend 

The spirit moves me to address you with 
my warmest commendation for the week- 
ly visits of PATHFINDER: Reading the 
current issue last evening, I concluded that 
if one had PATHFINDER and no 
magazine on public issues whatever a0 
read it from “kiver to kiver,” he wowd 
be very well informed on world and cur- 
rent events. Your unbiased reci!:! 0! 
world events is remarkable .. . The cdi 
torial comment is one of the bes! 
mentaries on international and nationa 
affairs that I read anywhere ... I take © 
magazines, but if the decision we' r- 
rowed to but one, I would unhesit 
drop the higher-priced ones, and | 
cause of the $3 difference either. 

(Rev.) W. S. H 

First ‘Congregational Church 
Beresford, S. Dak. 
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ALIENS 


The Problem Is One of Ideas, Not People 


THEN future historians examine 
\ present-day events in the Unit- 
ed States, they may consider the 1938- 
39 period significant because it was 
:time when Americans warmly adopt- 
ed the word “Americanism.” 

Many motion picture houses began 
to include “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” as a part of every day’s perform- 
ancé A Congressional committee 
started a two-year investigation of 
un-American activities within the na- 
tion. And the United States, playing 
its historic role, once more became a 
place of refuge for non-Americans. 

INTEREST: Two weeks ago, the 
country Was given an impressive dis- 
play of un-Americanism. In New 
York City, 20,000 persons filed into 
Madison Square Garden to attend a 
rally of the German-American Bund. 

Outside the Garden, anti-Bund dem- 
nstrators fought with Bund adher- 
ents in the streets. Inside, while uni- 
formed, Bund troopers stood at at- 
tention, Bund speakers belittled Amer- 

called the President of the United 

States “Rosenfeld,” praised Adolf 
Hitler and reviled Jews. Tall Fritz 
Kuhn, Fuehrer of the German-Amer- 
ican Bund, exulted: “We are... in- 
teresting the people.” 

Kuhn was right. Of several million 
\mericans interested in the Bund, 
perhaps none was So interested as 37- 
year-old Representative Martin Dies of 
lexa During the summer of 1938, 
his seven-man House committee inves- 
ligated un-American activities. 

His investigation, Dies later indi- 

ited, was not altogether a “good” 

it had taken the testimony of 

ewball” witnesses. But last week, 

ifler he had promised a “real” inves- 

ligation, Congress had voted his com- 

mittee $100,000—enough to continue 
ork for another year. 

NEW AMERICANS: “What the pub- 

ints,” said Dies, “is an accurate 

” of foreign-inspired Nazi-Fas- 

ind Communist groups. In broad, 

ir picture seems to be that such 

4roups are small, but that their threat 
is potentially significant. 

\ll owe their support to foreign 
leas, and in some degree to leaders 

le the United States. This is 
angerous. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has warned: “If ever our popu- 
tat of foreign birth should put 

rica second ... by accepting 
‘irections given by governments 
political parties abroad, then in- 
deed a situation would arise that 
vould fill us with foreboding.” 

in the nation today are more than 


picture 


10,000,000 residents who were born 
citizens of foreign countries. Togeth- 
er with their children, who number 
about 25,000,000, they are often called 
“new Americans.” About 60 per cent 
of them are German, Russian, Polish 
or Italian in origin. Some 3,800,000 
are aliens—immigrants who have not 
yet acquired citizenship. 

Immigration was severely restrict- 
ed by Congress in 1921, so that today 
the fixed annual quota is less than 
154,000. But since 1933, when Adolf 
Hitler began to terrorize Jews and 
other Europeans as well, the United 
States has received increasing num- 
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Dies Promises a Sound Investigation 


bers of aliens. In 1935, 35,000 took up 
residence in the nation. Last year, 
the total was nearly 68,000. But resi- 
dent aliens are being naturalized faster 
than non-citizens come in. 

Thus, the alien is a disappearing 
element in the population. Still a 
potential problem, however, are the 
new Americans. And an actual prob- 
lem are the foreign ideas that may 
appeal to them. 

ISMS: Promoters of alien isms in 
America make much of Americanism. 
The Bund rally was held to do honor 
to George Washington. Before a Com- 
munist rally in New York last week, 
Kansas-born Earl Browder, head of 
American Communists, declared: “We 
have revived .. . internationalism 
which was always the most living 
core of the American Revolutionary 
tradition.” 

Nevertheless, Nazi-Fascist ideas of 


nationalism and Soviet ideas of inter- 
nationalism are basically opposed to 
American democracy. Their support 
seems to be relatively small. Pertinent 
facts about them are these: 


© Communism: Until the repeal of 
wartime acts in 1924, Communist 
party activity in the United States was 
illegal. After 1924, Communist candi- 
dates appeared regularly on state and 
national ballots. Last year, the party 
declared that “it opposes with all its 
power any clique, group... or party 
which conspires or acts to... weaken 
or overthrow any or all institutions 
of American democracy.” 

Although it has in the past and may 
again in the future, the American 
Communist party does not seem now 
to advocate revolution by force. Chair- 
man Dies alleged, but fell far short 
of proving, that Communists had pene- 
trated the C, I. O. on a large scale, and 
that Communist leaders were respon- 
sible for the wave of strikes that 
swept the country in 1937. 

Numerically, Communists are not 
strong. Recently, Browder stated that 
the party had only 50,000 dues-paying 
members. Many Communists are old 
Americans like Browder; it has been 
estimated, also, that one-third of party 
members are Slavic Jews. 

Frequently, Communists have said 
that they have the support of 1,000,000 
Americans who are not members of 
the party. This number, however, 
undoubtedly includes citizens who 
agree with the party only on such non- 
Communist issues as Mayor Hague 
and free speech in Jersey City. 

e Nazism: In 1937, at the Stuttgart 
Conference for Germans Living 
Abroad, Nazi General Goering declar- 
ed: “You Germans who live abroad... 
are the servants of the homeland.” 

As early as 1923, one Fritz Gissibl, 
then a Chicago plumber, now an offi- 
cial in Nazi Germany, organized the 
Teutonia Society. Strongly anti- 
Semitic in character, it had only 500 
members in 1932. A year later, Ger- 
man aliens in its ranks began to enroll 
with Adolf Hitler’s National Socialist 
party in the Reich; the name of the 
Society itself was changed to Friends 
of New Germany. 

Acting under pressure from Wash- 
ington, Rudolf Hess, secretary of the 
Nazi party, declared in Germany that 
no Nazi in America could belong to the 
Friends. The Friends split in two. A 
German Bund, for German aliens, was 
established in Chicago and sank into 
obscurity. A German-American Bund, 
for American citizens of German blood, 
was established in New York. At a 
meeting in 1936, Fritz Kuhn, then a 
Ford chemist, was elected Fuehrer. 

Under Kuhn, local chapters were 
established in 78 cities. Nine sites 
were acquired to serve as summer 
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camps for Bund members. A uni- 
formed force of storm troopers and 
a youth corps of the Bund were or- 
ganized. Witnesses told the Dies 
Committee last year that the Bund’s 
aims were to establish three things: ¢ 
spy net, a sabotage organization and 
an active, un-American German mi- 
nority in the United States. 


About the third aim, there can be 
no doubt. The Bund subscribes heart- 
ily to Hitler’s program in Germany, 
and would like to convert all Ameri- 
cans to anti-Semitism. One of the ac- 
tivities of the Bund is to organize boy- 
cotts of German-Americans against 
German businessmen who do not sym- 
pathize with Hitler. In time of in- 
ternational crisis, the Bund would at- 
tempt to enroll American public opin- 
ion on the side of Germany and Italy. 


Chairman Dies has estimated Bund 
membership at 25,000; the Bund esti- 
mates its outside sympathizers at 
100,000. These are small totals, and 
probably should be smaller; the De- 
partment of Justice, for instance, puts 
Bund membership at only 6,500. 

@ Italian Fascism: By comparison 
with Communist and Nazi movements, 
Italian Fascist groups in the U. S. 
have received almost no attention. A 
corps of Italian Black Shirts was or- 
ganized in 1922, and paraded with 
Bund storm troopers during a joint 
demonstration on Long Island in 1937. 
A Fascist League of America was or- 
ganized in 1925. In 1929, it was re- 
organized as the Liktor Assozion. 

Not much is known about the size 
of Italian Fascist groups in the Unit- 
ed States. It is believed, however, 
that they are small, and hold the same 
general views as the Bund. 

DANGER: These are the chief hyphe- 
nated groups promoting alien ideas 
in the U. S. Potentially, they may 
have a great influence among some of 
the nation’s 35,000,000 new Americans. 
Actually, they already have an excit- 
ed but dissenting audience among 
nearly all Americans. 

Therein lies danger for new Amer- 
icans—particularly those who are still 
aliens. During 1919 and 1920, aliens 
were deported and unjustly hounded 
by Attorney General A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer; during President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration, Secretary of Labor Doak 
deported 39,000 in a single year. 

During the depression, when jobs 
began to vanish, non-naturalized for- 
eigners again became a target. The 
infamous Black Legion persecuted 
them; even respectable journals took 
an anti-alien stand. 

This year, aliens again are exposed 
to attack. Unless it exercises its re- 
sponsibility carefully, the Dies Com- 
mittee may convey false and harm- 
ful impressions. Undoubtedly, cer- 
tain “ism” groups should be investi- 
gated, but for any American to mistake 
the actions of a few aliens or a few 
new Americans for the actions of them 
all would be to do great injustice. 
For foreign-born citizens, it would 
arouse suspicion and distrust. For 
aliens not yet naturalized, it would nip 
useful citizenship in the bud. 
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President: At Sea 


President Roosevelt last week was 
“somewhere at sea.” Carefully con- 
cealing the position of his flagship, the 
cruiser /Hlouston, lest he reveal the 
progress of the Navy’s secret war 
games, the President paid close atten- 
tion to Fleet Problem XX, assumed to 
be the theoretical defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. . 

As the invading “white” and the de- 
fending “black” men of war skirm- 
ished, the President cruised leisurely 
around the Atlantic. But when the 
final battle began, the Houston steam- 
ed forth as part of the “black” fleet, 
and the President had a front-row seat 
for the engagement. When it was over, 
he joined a group of admirals for dis- 
cussion of the results, then headed for 
Charleston, S. C., where he was due 
to entrain for Washington. Presum- 
ably, the maneuvers had shown wheth- 
er the U. S. could be successfully at- 
tacked from Europe, but the answer 
was shrouded in official secrecy. 

While Roosevelt cruised, these things 
were done at home by his direction: 

@ The temporary White House at 
Miami, Fla., released letters to Wil- 
liam Green and John L. Lewis in 
which the President asked a peace 
conference between the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. (see col. 3). 

@ The Navy Department, on a radio 
order from the Houston, assigned a 
heavy cruiser to transport to Japan 
the ashes of Hirosi Saito, former Jap- 
anese Ambassador to the U. S., who 
died in Washington at the age of 52. 





Congress: Birthday 


In a drafty wooden hall in New 
York City 150 years ago last week, two 
dozen gentlemen in periwigs and knee 
breeches fidgeted impatiently. Named 
to the legislature of the world’s newest 
nation, they found themselves without 
the necessary quorum for transacting 
business. It was more than a month 
before enough additional members 
straggled in to permit official action. 

Last week, the 76th lineal descendant 
of that historic body prepared to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
first Congress under the Constitution 
of the United States. In the marble- 
domed House chamber, senators and 
representatives, 531 strong, were to 
meet in special joint session. Speeches 
by President Roosevelt, Speaker Wil- 
liam Bankhead and Key Pittman, pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, were 
to commemorate the inauspicious 
opening of the original Congress. 
Then the legislators would resume 
the work that had been going on for 
a century and a half. 

During its sesquicentennial week, 
Congress concentrated almost entirely 
on one subject—national defense. Ac- 
tion started in the House, where the 
Administration’s $5,000,000 appropria- 





tion for harbor improvements | 
island of Guam was clipped fr: 
Naval Base Bill by a vote of 2 
Isolationists hailed the vote as 
fusal to embroil the U. S. in f 
conflicts; others feared it migh; 

to Japan, which had condemne; 
tification” of Guam, a sign of Amer. 
ican weakness. As the House passe 
the rest of the Naval Base Bill, Admin. 
istration leaders laid plans to | 

the Guam item in the Senate. 

That body, meanwhile, was it 
ing the Army half of the defens 
gram, already passed by the |! 
Though the expected attack on I 
velt’s foreign policy began to «: D, 
the defense bill itself seemed likely 
to pass withont much opposition. Thy 
Senate Military Affairs Com 
even proposed raising the 5,500 | 
on military planes set by the 
to 6,000, and, on its own initiati 
troduced a separate measure c 
for $102,000,000 to accumulate stocks 
of strategie military raw materi 

In this relatively smooth current, 
however, a cross-chop developed when 
the long-dormant notion of a Consti- 
tutional amendment requiring « 
tional referendum before declar: 
of war suddenly bobbed up in th 
Senate. The proposal was nearly 
identical with the Ludlow amend 
defeated in the House last year. 

Other items in the Congres: 
week included these: 

e Acceptance by the House o! 
17-million-dollar TVA fund i! 
originally cut from the Independen 
Offices Appropriation, but which 
restored by the Senate. 


J 


f 


® A request by Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau for extension of the !res- 
ident’s power to alter the gold value 


of the dollar. Though there was no 
present intention to use this power, 
Morgenthau said, it was vital to sta- 
bility of American currency. 

@ Final action by the Senate in ex- 
tending for two years the powe! 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 





New Deal Peace Pipe 


Since the Republican elephant cam 
suddenly to life last Novembe: 
rebellious Congress has defied the 
President over relief; busimess re: 
ery has slackened perceptibly; str 
polls have shown an increasing swing 
to the G. O. P.; and all the time, 1/4! 
has crept steadily nearer. 

In the face of these portents, the Ad- 
ministration until recently clung stub- 
bornly to its course. But last wees. 
after a series of carefully timed s! 
ments, the country had convincing 
dence that the New Deal had decide 
to sheath the sword of reform 
smoke a peace pipe with business. _ 

First move in what was prom))'') 
dubbed the “business appeasem¢n! 
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-ampaign came from President Roose- 
It 
vel 


just before he left Florida for the 
open sea last month. Business in 
general, he said, had nothing to fear 
from the New Deal aims; specifically, 
the Administration would not extend 
its power program and sought no new 
or higher taxes. 

Second step was taken by the Treas- 
yry. Elaborating Roosevelt’s no-tax 
sromise, Secretary Morgenthau urged 
Congress “to take a careful look at 
the tax laws to see if there are any 
deterrents holding the business man 
back from making future commit- 
ments.” The Treasury, said Morgen- 
hau. which was “not counting on any 
new taxes,” stood ready to assist in 
a review of the tax structure. The 
business man, he added, should aban- 
don his “what’s-the-use attitude” and 
“mderstand that the Administration 
wants him to go ahead.” 

These words met instant and hearty 
approval in Congress. Chairman Rob- 
ert Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee—source of all fiscal 
legislation—ecalled for an immediate 
overhauling of taxes to eliminate any 

tended to discourage business 
from investing. 

Third tack on the new course was 
the much-publicized maiden speech of 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
kins. In a nation-wide broadcast from 


1 


t 
his native Iowa, the President’s most 
trusted lieutenant urged in general but 
unmistakable terms a new era of co- 
ation between government and 
iess. Often at odds with business 
in the days when he was WPA 
\dministrator, Hopkins espoused such 
industrial dogmas as these: (1) Busi- 
ness confidence, understandably shak- 
¢ the last few years, is imperative 
torecovery. (2) “Federal taxes which 
tend to freeze the necessary flow of 
capital should be amended.” (3) Labor 

ist aid recovery by “tolerance and 


opt 
hi 


US 


fairness” toward employers. (4) The 
budget should be balanced. Here, 
however, Hopkins rejected the busi- 


hess man’s ideal of government econ- 

omy for the New Deal method of 

boosting national income through Fed- 

spending. In these words, Hop- 

kins summed up the whole “appease- 

’ idea: 

With the emphasis shifted from re- 

to recovery, this Administration 

w determined to promote that 

ery with all the vigor and power 
command.” 

pkins’ role as business peace- 

deeply interested politicians, 

of whom regard him as a pos- 

New Deal Presidential candidate 


eral 


1940. As the Secretary revisited 
birthplace, Grinnell—‘my real 
the “appeasement” program 


emerged still more clearly as an em- 
Democratic campaign platform. 
nax of the drive came from the 
who started it—the President. 
While he cruised the Atlantic, his aides 
‘eased almost identical letters from 
him to William Green of the A. F. of L. 
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and John L, Lewis of the C. I. O., 
asking each to name three men to 
seek peace in labor’s civil war. 

Green accepted and named his trio 
immediately. Lewis soon followed 
suit.t— Though all agreed that the 
task was extremely difficult, hopes for 
labor peace seemed brighter than at 
any time in the past year. Mending 
the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. split, it was 
held, would erase one source of busi- 
ness worry, spur recovery and bolster 
the New Deal’s political prestige. 

With the “appeasement” program 
not yet jelled, business men sniffed at 
it half hopefully, half suspiciously. 
Some spoke skeptically of wanting 
“actions rather than words” and noted 
the absence of any talk about econ- 
omy. Others, however, pronounced 
themselves encouraged, and the slug- 
gish stock market soared to its high- 
est point since January, 





Hines Down, Dewey Up 
When a mistrial ended the first trial 

of James J. Hines in New York City 

last fall, many believed that District 
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Dewey: Republican Man of the Hour 


Attorney Thomas E. Dewey would 
never convict the powerful, 62-year- 
old Tammany Hall politician on charg- 
es of selling political protection to the 
late Arthur (“Dutch Schultz”) Fleg- 
enheimer and his numbers racket. 
But last week, after 33 days of the 
second trial and seven-hours of delib- 
eration, a blue-ribbon jury had found 
Hines guilty on all 13 counts in the 
indictment, making possible a 27-year 
prison sentence. 

As his angry and tearful attorneys 
announced they would appeal the de- 
cision, as General Sessions Judge 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., set March 14 as 
the date for sentencing, Hines rueful- 
ly called the verdict “a kick in the 
belly.” Then, under a ruling permit- 
+ Green’s committee consisted of Daniel Tobin, 
president of the teamsters’ union: Matthew Woll, 
head of the photo-engravers; and Harry Bates, brick- 
layers’ chief. Lewis named himself, Philip Murray of 
the steelworkers, and Sidney Hillman, textile leader. 
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ting him to go free under $20,000 bail 
until the sentencing date, he went to 
stay with his wife, who had collapsed. 

For the tired but jubilant Dewey, 
however, the Hines verdict was a 
brilliant victory. Climaxing the big- 
gest case in his sensational career, he 
called the jury’s verdict a “reasser- 
tion of the ability of democracy to 
clean its own house and cast out those 
who betray it.” He also said that he 
believed the Hines conviction had 
broken and dispersed the most power- 
ful political protection ever enjoyed 
by the Manhattan underworld. 

As a result of his downfall, Hines’s 
political star had set. More impor- 
tant, however, Dewey's had mounted 
higher, for the 37-year-old district 
attorney was emerging last week as 
Republican man of the hour—perhaps 
the outstanding contender for the G. 
O. P. Presidential nomination in 1940. 
That this was true was indicated by 
such things as these: 

1) Public opinion surveys, which 
showed that Dewey was the most pop- 
ular candidate for the nomination 
among the Republican rank and file; 
(2) assertions by New York Republi- 
can political leaders that, barring un- 
foreseen developments, Dewey would 
have the support of the entire state 
G. O. P. delegation at the party’s 1940 
convention; (3) agreement among 
leaders of both parties in Washington 
that Dewey had reached the top-most 
bracket of Presidential possibilities. 


Court: Sit-Down Sat On 


Since the first major U. S. sit-down 
strike occurred in a Bendix Corpora- 
tion plant at South Bend, Ind., in 1936, 
an opinion by the U. S. Supreme Court 
as to whether workers could legally 
seize industrial plants to force em- 
ployers to meet their demands has 
been anxiously awaited. Last week, 
when the decision was finally handed 
down, the Court’s answer was no. 

Occasion for the Court’s 5 to 2 de- 
cision arose in the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board vs. the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation of North 
Chicago, Ill. During a labor dispute 
there in 1937, a number of Fansteel 
workers sat down in two of the com- 
pany’s plants. After they subsequent- 
ly had been fired and ousted, the Board 
found Fansteel guilty of unfair labor 
practices and ordered the workers re- 
instated with back pay. The sit-down 
was justified, the Board said, by the 
company’s anti-union activities. 

Read by Chief Justice Hughes, the 
majority opinion agreed that the com- 
pany had been guilty of unfair labor 
practices. But it condemned the sit- 
down as “a high-handed proceeding 
without shadow of legal right,” and 
held that justifying it “would be to 
put a premium on resort to force in- 
stead of legal remedies.” Accordingly, 
the Board was found to have “trans- 
cended its limits” by ordering the 
reinstatements. Dissenting, Justices 
Reed and Black, though indicating 
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disapproval of the sit-down principle, 
upheld the Board’s view that strikers 
were still employees under the Wag- 
ner Act, “regardless of conduct by the 
striker or action by the employer.” 

In addition to the Fansteel decision, 
the Board suffered two other setbacks 
from the Court’s rulings. Substance 
of one was that employees are not en- 
titled to protection of the Wagner Act 
when they strike in violation of a 
labor contract; of the other that the 
Board had not proved conclusively 
that an employer had refused to bar- 
gain with a complaining union. 

With these decisions, the Board said 
last week that its “score” in the Su- 
preme Court stood at 24 victories or 
partial victories and four defeats.7 





Lawyers’ Red Row 


Between conservatism on the right 
and radicalism on the left, the politi- 
cal liberal treads a shaky tightrope. If 
he tolerates radicals, he may be called 
a “Red”; if he denounces them, a 
“Fascist.” 

Struggling in this dilemma last 
week was the liberal National 
Lawyers Guild, founded in 1936 to 
offset the conservative American Bar 
Association. At the Guild’s conven- 
tion in Chicago last month, Morris 
Ernst, a Guild founder, offered a reso- 
lution condemning foreign ideologies, 
including Communism. 

Fearing accusations of red-baiting, 
the Guild’s executive board rejected 
the resolution on the ground that the 
organization’s constitution already con- 
demns all dictatorships. For the same 
reason, the board endorsed “in prin- 
ciple” rather than without qualifica- 
tion a speech of the retiring presi- 
dent, Justice Ferdinand Pecora of New 
York, who repeated Ernst’s sentiments. 

To Pecora and Ernst, this was evi- 
dence of Communist influence in the 
Guild, whose 3,500 members include 
many leading New Dealers. Return- 
ing East, Pecora announced he and a 
group of sympathizers would resign. 
They were backed by Frank P. Walsh, 
honorary president of the Guild, who 
resigned forthwith. 

As Guild officials heatedly denied all 
charges of Communist influence, their 
newly elected president, Municipal 
Judge John Gutknecht of Chicago, flew 
from that city to see Pecora in Man- 
hattan. After an all-night conference, 
Pecora announced he and his sympa- 
thizers would withhold their resig- 
nations, and the rift was temporarily 
healed. Walsh, however, flatly refused 
to retract his resignation. 


+ The National Labor Relations Board breaks down 
its Supreme Court record in this way: in 9 cases the 
Board’s orders were upheld fully; in two cases the 
orders were upheld with modifications; in eight cases 
the Board’s orders ‘“‘stood’’ because the High Tribunal 
refused to review Circuit Court decisions in the Board’s 
favor; and five ‘‘miscellaneous’’ cases were decided 
favorably to the Board. Of the four defeats, two 
came when the Supreme Court denied enforcement 
of Board orders (the Sands Manufacturing Company 
and Columbian Enameling and Stamping Company 
decisions last Monday), and two when the Board’s 
order was denied by refusal to hear an appeal from 
adverse decisions in the Circuit Courts. Of the two 
cases upheld with modifications, according to the 
Board, one was the Pansteel case of last week, the 
other the Consolidated Edison case of last December. 
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Spain: Epoch’s End 


Perhaps the most brilliant and cer- 
tainly the most famous political car- 
toonist in the world is David Low of 
the London Evening Standard. Last 
week Londoners smiled wryly over 
Low’s latest: a caricature of Adolf 
Hitler strumming a guitar, Benito Mus- 
solini dancing to castanets, and both, 
with Generalissimo Franco, crooning 
into the attentive ear of Britain and 
France: “Ain’t nobody here but us 
Spaniards.” 

Low’s cartoon reflected the chagrin 
of hundreds of thousands of working- 
class Englishmen over their govern- 
ment’s Spanish policy. Britain had 
begun by demanding that Franco, in 
return for diplomatic recognition, 
promise in writing to expel foreign 
influences after the war and avoid 
wholesale reprisals likely to shock 
public opinion in England and Amer- 
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Manuel Azana: “Irremediably Lost” 


ica. Franco steadfastly refused prom- 
ises, replying that his own “patriot- 
ism, chivalry, and generosity” were 
guaranty enough. Britain then back- 
ed down and recognized him anyway. 

Unlike Premier Daladier, who four 
days previously had asked and won 
the permission of the French Chamber 
of Deputies to name an Ambassador 
to Nationalist Spain, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain presented his Parliament 
with an accomplished fact. When 
the House of Commons learned that 
Franco had been recognized uncon- 
ditionally, bedlam broke loose. Gov- 
ernment supports clapped thunder- 
ously, Labor members bellowed “Be- 
trayal!” and ex-Foreign - Secretary 
Anthony Eden rose to Chamberlain’s 
support with the statement that it 
would only prolong Spain’s agony 
if recognition of Franco were now 
delayed. It remained for Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, Liheral leader, to say 
the last word. “The British govern- 





ment,” boomed Sir Archibald p: 
ically, “has eaten dirt in vain.’ 

IN VAIN? Anglo-French r; 
tion of the Burgos regime kil|«,; 
last slim Loyalist hope for fore d 
All over Europe and South A, s 
Loyalist diplomats moved out of |)).;- 
embassies as small nations seray)\)jeq 
to join the Franco bandwagon. ,, 
the week’s end what was once kjowy 
as “Rebel Spain” had becom, 
ernment Spain” to 34 of the world’s 
foreign offices. In Washington where 
the Republic still had legal standing 
scholarly Ambassador Fernandy de 
los Rios made plans to join the facy)ty 
of New York’s University in Exile. 

Over the battlefronts of the ciyjj 
war lay the stillness of death. At the 
Alpine village of Collonges-sous-Sa- 
leve on the French-Swiss _ border, 
loose-jowled Manuel Azana, elected 
president of the Spanish republic for 
a seven-year term on May 11, 1936, 
scrawled a letter on ruled notebook 
paper: “Recognition of Burgos... by 
the powers, especially France and 
England, deprives me of .. . organ- 
isms of advice and action indis| 
ble for the Presidential functio 
Thus ... my resignation...’ The 
war, wrote Azana, was “irreme« 
lost.” He favored immediate jx te 
spare his country “new and steril 
sacrifices.” 

So ended an epoch. For 31 months, 
during which 800,000 died, the trend 
of Spain’s war had depended on 
happened in European politics. \ 
chances of a European war depended 
largely on what happened in Spanish 
politics. To Italy, the time had 
to cash in with Spanish supp: 
demands for French colonies. 
France and Britain the time had 
to work frantically in buying Fra 
neutrality with loans and flatt: 

OUTLOOK: Anglo-French hopes had 
little foundation. German and !! 
troops were still in Spain. In } 
lona, Franco gave an interview | 
newspaper Solidaridad Nac: 
“The admiration expressed for 1 
neighboring democracies today le:ves 
me as indifferent as the abuse (he) 
heaped on me yesterday.” \\/il\' 
Burgos celebrated its diplomat: 
umph, the Generalissimo made 4 
speech pledging Spanish friends); 
“beloved Italy, friendly Germany.” |! 
Paris, however, Foreign Minister }on- 
net told a parliamentary commie 
that Franco had asked Italian troops 
to go home. 





Germany: Jews, Taxes 


Back at his Washington, D. ¢ 
desk last week after half a yé 
director of the Intergovernm 
Committee on Political Refugees, 
cent George Rublee refused t 
whether he saw hope on the ho! 
for Germany’s persecuted Jews 
am no longer in touch,” he explaine?. 
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March 11, 1939 


“Many things have happened since I 
ft.” 

, in the brief fortnight since Rublee 
resigned his post, these things had 
already happened: (1) German Jews 
had been ordered to surrender to the 
sate virtually their only remaining 
economic resource: jewelry, trinkets, 
and objects of gold and silver down 
to their family tableware; (2) the 
German government, apparently plow- 
ing under all Rublee’s long, careful 
negotiations for orderly Jewish emi- 
gration, had instructed the Jewish 
community in Berlin to prepare a 
daily list of 100 Jews ready to emi- 
erate. These daily groups, supplied 
with passports bearing a big letter 
“™” (for Jew) were ordered to leave 
the country within six weeks or risk 
internment in a concentration camp. 
Panic-stricken by this new develop- 
ment, Jews thronged Berlin’s over- 
worked legations with fresh pleas for 
visas. Especially besieged was the 
American embassy, short-handed 
through the sudden death, at 55, of its 
acting chief, Charge d’Affaires Pren- 
tiss B. Gilbert. A career diplomat, for 
seven years unofficial U. S. observer at 


the League of Nations, Gilbert had 
conducted German-U. S. relations ever 
since they were critically strained by 


the recall of Ambassador Hugh Wil- 
son last November. Gilbert's loss 
left one of America’s half-dozen major 
embassies in charge of a minor sec- 
retary. In deference to the dead man, 
Berlin’s Foreign Office promptly half- 
staffed its flags. 

Jews were not the only ones who 
suffered from Nazi tax decrees last 
week. Other victims were bachelors, 
spinsters, and 1,500,000 childless Ger- 
man couples. Seeking new sources 
of revenue to apply on the 500,000,000 
mark ($206,000,000) monthly deficit it 
has been piling up since April, 1938, 
the Nazi Finance Ministry announced 
drastic new taxes. A German bach- 
who earns $386.40 a year will 
henceforth pay at least $3.60 of it to 
the state. A barren couple married 
five years may be penalized up to $324 
of a $720 annual income. 


elor 


Mid-Europe: Spunk 
For a mouse to squeak boldly at a 
rge, nimble cat would be about as 
as for a central European nation 
offend by word or deed the power- 
ful German Reich. Last week two 
Nazi neighbors showed surprising 
ink. 
In Warsaw, mobs of Polish students 
iged to demonstrate against Ger- 





y (whose relations with Poland 
officially friendly) by mingling 


for Berlin with cheers for visit- 
Italian Foreign Minister Ciano. 
turious over events in the Free City 
{ Danzig, where uniformed Nazis had 
ked Poles and cafes had posted 

s forbidding entrance “to dogs 


y meanwhile announced she would accept 
: nan Jews, and Uruguay sent 68 German 
emigres sailing back to their hostile fatherland. 





and Poles,” Warsaw students watched 
their chance. Whenever handsome 
Count Ciano appeared in public he 
was hailed with shouts of “Down with 
Berlin!” As soon as the police tried 
to disperse the crowds, however, the 
shouts changed to “Long Live Italy! 
Hail Mussolini!” At a mass meeting 
outside the War Ministry, hundreds 
of student voices chorused a pre-war 
Polish hymn of hate for Germany. 
When the demonstrators smashed two 
windows in the Nazi embassy, Poland 
formally apologized to Berlin. 

In Budapest, at the very moment 
that the Hungarian Foreign Minister 
was solemnly signing the Nazi-spon- 
sored anti-Communist pact, the Hun- 
garian Minister of Interior dissolved 
the leading Hungarian Nazi (Hungar- 
ist) party. Dapper in morning coat 
and pin-stripe trousers, German Min- 
ister Otto von Erdmannsdorf had just 
left the Foreign Office ceremony when 
he learned that the Green House, Hun- 
garist headquarters, had been raided, 
tons of propaganda seized, and 43 
leaders held for concentration camps. 

Police announced they had evidence 
to link the Hungarists with recent 
bombing outrages. The Hungarist em- 
blem, crossed arrows, began to dis- 
appear from billboards and shop win- 
dows. Apparently new Premier Paul 
Teleki, while willing to push a par- 
liamentary program on Nazi lines, was 
determined to take no nonsense from 
violence-preaching terrorists. To his 
nervous nation, Premier Teleki broad- 
cast an urgent appeal for calm: “These 
are difficult days ... the great fault of 
Hungarians is that they are all inter- 
ested in politics—and they all talk 
too much.” 

a a 


Palestine: Explosions 


Bombs rocked the Holy Land again 
last week, killing 50 persons and 
wounding many more. Renewal of 
Palestine’s Arab-Jewish violence was 
the direct result of another type of 
explosion in London—a_ bombshell 
thrown by Britain into the deadlocked 
ihree-week-old London Palestine Con- 
ference, called to seek a solution to 
the civil strife that has taken 3,000 
lives in the Holy Land in the past two 
and a half years, 

The British bombshell was a tenta- 
tive “compromise” proposal to bring 
peace to the hills of Jericho and 
Jerusalem. Instead of peace, however, 
it nearly broke up the London confer- 
ence and brought fresh outbreaks of 
killings on the heels of a riotous wave 
of triumphant Arab celebrations. 

Reason for the Arab rejoicing was 
the fact that Britain’s compromise 
would have promised eventual estab- 
lishment of an independent Arab state 
in Palestine, with Jews having only a 
minority status. In addition, it would 
have had Britain give up her League of 
Nations mandate and decrease Jewish 
immigration annually until a fixed 
ratio to the Arab majority was reach- 
ed. Because it granted just about all 
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the Arabs had demanded, the Jews 
flatly rejected it. Terming the plan a 
“betrayal of the 1917 Balfour Declara- 
tion promising Jews a national home 
in the Holy Land” and “another bow to 
totalitarian blackmail,” their spokes- 
man told London heatedly: “The Jews 
of Palestine will never submit to Arab 
domination.” Moreover, he said, the 
Jews would withdraw from the 
round-table discussions if Britain in- 
tended to carry out her plan. 

Up against this stone wall, 37-year- 
old Colonial Secretary Malcolm Mac- 
Donald hurriedly sought to “appease” 
the Jews by saying the plan was “not 
final.” But because all their demands 
had so far been ignored, the Jews re- 
fused to continue the talks unless as- 
sured a more favorable compromise. 


China: Shanghai Cue? 


Before outbreak of the Chinese- 
Japanese war 20 months ago, Shanghai 
was the commercial and industrial 
capital of China. A three-in-one me- 
tropolis, its municipal area consisted 
of the International Settlement, the 
French Concession and Greater Shang- 





hai, a Chinese administered munici- 
pality until captured by Japan in 
1937. During the 16 months Greater 


Shanghai has been under domination 
of the invaders, Japan has cast long- 
ing eyes on the two rich foreign 
areas—has even made threats to abol- 
ish them eventually. 

Last week foreign circles in Shang- 
hai feared Japan had her long-await- 
ed cue to move into the foreign areas 
on the ground that they were inade- 
quately policed, By last fortnight anti- 
Japanese terrorist bullets had brought 
to 53 the number of assassinations of 
high pro-Japanese Chinese officials in 
the Shanghai-Nanking area. Angered, 
Tokyo’s Cabinet and Parliament agreed 
that Japan must risk international 
complications to “restore order.” <A 
virtual ultimatum was delivered to the 
Shanghai Municipal Council: anti- 
Japanese terrorism must be stopped at 
once. Moreover, Japan demanded the 
right to police the areas, 

Claiming that the Chinese terrorist 
hideouts were the opium and gambling 
dens flourishing in the Japanese-con- 
trolled areas adjacent to the Interna- 
tional Settlement,7 the Council politely 
rejected Nippon’s demands but took 
more drastic steps to maintain order. 
Last week, with the next move thus 
put up to the Japanese, Shanghai’s 
situation grew more ominous for for- 
eigners when Japan’s puppet govern- 
ment of Central China announced 
plans to station militiamen around 
both the International Settlement and 
French Concession “as a precaution- 
ary measure.” 

+ Shanghai's International Settlement, resulting 
from the merging of British and American Conces- 
sions in 1863, is administered by the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Council composed of two Americans, five Britons, 
five Chinese and two Japanese—elected annually. Its 
chairman is an American, Cornell S. Franklin. French 
Concession is governed by a Council under the French 
Consul General. 



















SCHOOLS 


“Peabo” and Groton 


“As long as I live his influence will 
mean more to me than that of any 
other people next to my father and 
mother.” 

With this glowing statement, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt once paid tribute to 
a tall, ruddy man who had helped 
guide him through preparatory school. 
The man was the Rev. Dr. Endicott 
Peabody, head master of the noted 
Groton School in Massachusetts. 

Last week, the tribute might have 
been in order again, for at 81 Endi- 
cott Peabody had announced his in- 
tention of resigning in June, 1940. 
Still in robust health, his reason. was 
simply that he thought it was time for 
him to retire. Who his successor 
would be was a matter of conjecture 
last week. 

For Groton, Dr. Peabody’s retire- 
ment will mark a significant event. 
With two other young men, he not 
only founded the school in 1884, when 
he was 27, but subsequently made it 
one of the outstanding private schools 
for rich men’s sons in «the United 
States. He achieved this by doing 
such things as these: 

@ Breaking down barriers between 
teachers and pupils by having the two 
groups live, work and play together. 
Today, he continues this policy by 
restricting Groton’s total enrollment 
to about 180. 

@ Adopting English public school 
practices. “Grotties’ (who call him 
“Peabo”) wear stiff white collars and 
blue suits on Sunday; avidly play the 
Eton-invented game of “fives,” which 
is something like handball; and live 
in curtained, cell-like “cubicles” when 
they are lower-formers. 

@ Making physical exercise “almost 
a sacrament” and forcing his boys to 
wash in tin basins in rooms where 
hot-water faucets are few. 

@ Turning out scores of graduates 
who have since achieved eminence. 
Among these, in addition to the Presi- 
dent (1900), are Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State; Joseph Clark Grew, 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan; and 
George Rublee, recently resigned head 








of the Intergovernmental Refugee 
Committee. 

P.E.A. on Democracy 

Perhaps even more than other 
groups of U. S. educators, the liberal, 
outspoken, self-critical Progressive 
Education Association has viewed 


with growing alarm the menaces to 
democracy throughout the world. Es- 
pecially to consider this problem, 2,500 
educators attended the association’s 
21st national conference in Detroit 
last fortnight. Last week, after being 


7 Situated near the town of Groton, Mass., 45 miles 
from Boston. Groton’s tuition is $1,400 a year, and 
it draws its students from the ‘“‘best’’ families of 
New York State. Many Groton graduates send their 
sons to their alma mater. As a result, about half the 
school’s enrollment is made up of sons of “‘old grads.”* 
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Marian Anderson Has Friends (See Col. 3) 


warned to prepare themselves for a 
“fundamental and inevitable strug- 
gle” with authoritarian ideologies, 
they were thinking over such speech- 
es, reports and suggestions as these: 

@ Professor George S. Counts of 
Columbia Teachers College asserted 
that the schools had never met square- 
ly the problem of teaching democra- 
cy. To work for democracy’s de- 
fense, he said, the schools should edu- 
cate against social conditions which 
dwarf children physically and mental- 
ly and “rob them of their democratic 
birthright.” 

e Adhering to the theory of educa- 
tion which holds that children should 
learn largely by doing, the P. E. A. has 
favored the “child-centered” school, in 
which students have relative freedom 
to teach themselves. The association’s 
committee on philosophy of education 
suggested tentatively that this system 
be supplanted by one in which more 
adult direction would be instituted in 
order to prevent “development of those 
traits that defeat democracy.” 

@ Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of 
the American Youth Commission, saw 
a danger to youth in the sharpening 
competition between the young and 
the aged for the nation’s available re- 
sources, because the elderly had begun 
to form themselves into a pressure 
group and youth had no voting power. 
He urged that the schools help the 
young arm themselves for this battle 
by giving them “more vital instruction 
in areas of government, politics and 
economics.” 

@ The Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, na- 
tional director of the Friends of De- 
mocracy and pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Kansas City, Mo., called 
Father Charles E. Coughlin a “nation- 
al menace,” whose preaching stamped 
him as “perpetrating the same gigan- 
tic hoax” as Hitler did. He indicated 
that the “radio priest” should be ban- 
ned from the air. Professor Clyde R. 
Miller of Columbia University, how- 
ever, suggested that instead of being 
banned, Coughlin should be forced to 
permit his opponents to present their 
views on the same broadcasts with 
him, 
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Stir Over Singer 


When the Philadelphia-bor; 
contralto, Marian Anderson, 
the Salzburg music festival i; 
tria a few years ago, Maestro A 
Toscanini exclaimed: “A _ voic; 
hers occurs once in a hundred \ 

Last week, a_ controversy, 
whether the nation’s capital w: he 
allowed to hear that voice had r 
national proportions. Becau 
Daughters of the American Rev n 
had refused to rent their Consti y 
Hall for a concert by the Negro 
Mrs, Franklin Roosevelt had ap; 
ly resigned from the D. A. R. 

In her syndicated column of |} 
ary 27, the First Lady announc: 
was resigning from “an organiz 
because she could not approve 
widely publicized action. To 1 
ers she would “neither aflirn 
deny” that she meant the D., A. ft 
the inference seemed unmista 
The D. A. R., however, as 
ignorance of the resignation and 
it had refused Miss Anderson’s ap; 
tion only because the hall was | 
ously engaged. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s spectacular 
served to increase the significa 
a protest campaign that started 
the D. A. R. turned Miss And 
down last month. That rebull 
shortly followed by the Dist: 
Columbia School Board’s refu 
permit the colored singer to 
white high schoo! auditorium. 

Resentment over such treatm: 
a singer who has been cheered a!! 
the world took the concrete fo: 
the Marian Anderson Citizens’ ‘ 
mittee, composed of 75 whitl 
Negro organizations. Last we: 
Washington, this group staged a 
protest meeting to which pron 
individuals such as Mrs. Roos: 
sent messages. The committe: 
sent a petition, containing 3,000 n 
to the District School Board a 
reconsideration of its first deci 
which the Board immediately p: 
ised. Meanwhile, plans were u 
way to present Marian Anderson to 
Washington at a free concert 
local park, 

te 

Briefs 


q In a recent class project, Horac' 
Mann school girls in New York 
covered that a woman can be smart!) 
dressed on $111.68 a year, or $2.! 
week—if she makes her own clothes. 


g To provide 30,000 brides for J 
nese settlers in Brazil, a brides’ sc! 
was set up in Tokyo. Settlers 
choose their wives from a picture « 
logue, and marry them by prox) 
fore the girls leave for South Am« 





— 


@ To combat proposed state ba 
the employment of married wor 
the big National Federation of ! 
ness and Professional Women’s (! 
launehed a national campaign. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Reversed Walker 


livsteria does not always dissolye 
itself in tears and wild laughter. Oc- 
casionally, it disables persons who 
are faced with overpoweringly un- 
pleasant facts. Partial paralysis is 
commonly one of its manifestations; 
that it is not the only one was proved 
in a case in Denver, Colo., last week. 
Answering calls from alarmed cit- 
izens, policemen found 35-year-old 
John Bollinger walking through the 
streets backwards. Facing him in the 
right direction, they told him to go 
away. He went away—backwards, 
with his head carefully turned so 
that he could see where he was going. 
In the Denver General Hospital, 
vsicians discovered the unpleasant 

t in Bollinger’s life: he had just lost 
job as a dishwasher. He could be 

d, they said, by “plenty of rest.” 


“Deplorable Action” 


Vhen they think of dictatorships, 
rican scientists become angry. 
Last December, 1,284 of them signed 
inifesto declaring their conviction 

t “Science can flourish only where 

re is peace and intellectual free- 

.’ For one eminent American sci- 

st, however, this gesture was not 
enough, 

ist week, in an article publish- 

ed by Science magazine, Dr. Percy 

Williams Bridgman, internationally 

vn physicist of Harvard Univer- 

in Cambridge, Mass., announced 

he had taken concrete action. For 

pective visitors, he had a notice 

printed which read: “I have decided 

now on not to show any ap- 

paratus or discuss my experiments 

th the citizens of any totalitarian 

Cessation of scientific inter- 

‘se with the totalitarian states 

es the purpose of making more 

licult the misuse of scientific knowl- 

edge. 

Now 56, Dr. Bridgman is the world’s 
foremost authority on the physics of 
high pressure, interesting to scientists 

the study of conditions which exist 

ep within the earth. In his labora- 
ies, he has developed pressures up 

700,000 pounds per square inch, and 

crushed liquids into solidity at 
nperatures far above their boiling 
ints. 

rhese and other high-pressure crea- 

ns seemed to have no practical 

lue for totalitarian scientists. Never- 
less, Dr. Bridgman evidently hoped 
er democratic scientists might fol- 

his example, crippling totalitarian 
ence and making “the citizens of 
totalitarian States realize as vivid- 
ind speedily as possible how the 
losophy of their States impresses 
| affects the rest of the world.” 

Or. Bridgman did not deny that all 

nee would be hindered by non- 
‘recourse, Only justification for his 











International 


Bridgman Told Totalitarians to Keep Out 


“deplorable action,” he admitted, was 
that “stark issues of self survival are 
being forced upon us.” 

———_—_ > — 


Murder Motives 


Possibly the most fascinating of 
crimes is murder. Last week, there 
were two reports on murder which 
interested psychologists. 

e Fire: Dr. Helen Yarnell reported 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in New 
York that a few children set fires witb 
intent to murder. Children who do 
not like their teachers, she said, try 
to burn them up in school rooms; 
children who feel neglected try to 
burn up their parents at home. 

Most fire-setting children, Dr. Yar- 
nel] said, express the feeling that the 
devil told them to set the fire. Many 
have vivid dreams of “devils, ghosts 
and skeletons—symbols for death— 
attacking them.” 

“Though few of these children have 
had much religious training,” Dr. Yar- 
nell commented, “they show a reason- 
ing which is startlingly like Biblical 
teachings. Anyone who is bad is 
doomed to destruction by fire. They 
seem to feel the killing by fire will 
make the object of their attack good, 
and then he will be restored to life.” 

e Trivia: In its monthly Bulletin, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany expressed amazement at trivial 
motives for murder. Among 500 cases, 
it found those of a man who killed a 
friend over a 25-cent debt; a restau- 
rant proprietor who shot a customer 
who argued with him about a sand- 
wich; and a man who knifed another 
to death in an argument about which 
of them should put the first nickel 
into a mechanical piano. Beyond not- 
ing that alcohol was a factor in some 
of the cases, the Bulletin had no ex- 
planation about why small things 
sometimes make humans do murder. 
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Need Not Lose Charm! 


WOMEN sits 40's 





| 


| 








Here’s good advice for a woman during her change 
(usually from 38 to 52), who fears she'll lose her 
appeal to men, who worries about hot flashes, loss 
of pep, dizzy spells, upset nerves and moody spells. 

Just get more fresh air, 8 hrs. sleep and if you 
need a reliable ““WOMAN’S” tonic take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, made especially 
for women. It helps Nature build up physical re- 
sistance, thus helps give more vivacity to enjoy 
life and assist calming jittery nerves and those 
~ 7 re symptoms that often accompany change 
Oo ire. 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
mame and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 958 Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass 

Pinkham's is WELL WORTH trying. 


Lydia & Porkhamis 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 





\ 


We don’t promise a miracle “cold cure,” 
BUT —a good “clearing out” is a wise step in 
fighting colds, and FEEN-A-MINT is a wonder- 
fully pleasant, easy means to that end. FEEN- 
A-MINT tastes good—and you get all its famous 
benefits simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: 
“It seems just like magic!” Try it yourself! 


FEEN-A-MINT ssccrssrs 


- THOUSANDS INSURED 
FOR $1.00 A MONTH 


One-Half Regular Rate First 5 Years 
Policy Mailed for FREE inspection 


A new low-cost Special 20-payment Life Insurance Policy 
is offered without Doctor's examination, if you are in 
good health and under age of 55; liberal cash and loan 
values! Double Indemnity! SEND NO MONEY! No 
agent will call! Just write American Life and Aec. Ins. 
Co., 144A American Life Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., sending 
your full name, date of birth, race, height, weight, duties 
of occupation, name and relationship of your beneficiary 
and condition of your health, Your policy will be mailed 
at once. Save by mail — Write NOW. 


“WAS JESUS GOD” 


By Rev. J.T. Sunderiand, D. D. 


liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Milton, Mass. 
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Box 41-P3 


Colored with the New 
*PERFECTION” DYES 
make Beautiful R 

Send this ad with 10c for 


a package of the New World’s Fair colors-- Aqualon 
Blue, Pink, Wine, or Yellow (your choice) and we 
will send a package any other color desired FREE 

W. CUSHING & CO. DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 


GIRL or BOY one #6 Leaos 
FamousStradford 
PEN, 14k gold 

lated point-Automatic PENCIL—18 extra LEADS 


‘OR selling 4 bores Rosebud Salve at 20 each, re- 
' Order FOUR Salve. Send No Money, 


mitting $ 
ROSEBUG PERFUME C0. BOX 27? Woouseono, MARYLAND. 






























ih) Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials of lag 
Lettering FREE. Overa!! size, b t 





| Remove superficous hair privately at home, foll: 
directions with ordinary care and skill. The M 
ethod positively prevents hair from growing 
the hair root. Brings happiness, freedem of 
succers. 





Providence, R. t. 





‘COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 


Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
megiect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “‘Moist-Throat’”” Method of Cough Rellef 


This Book Tells Truth To 
PILE SUFFERERS 


Read this plain-speaking book 
and you will have a clear under- 
standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and self- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
McCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 
world to the McCleary Clinic. 
Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 
McCLEARY CLINIC 
1082 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Artnritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals arene. proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
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to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-R Street, Hallowell, Maine, 
FIRM-FIT Dental Plates | 
Made in Our Own Laboratory! | 


AS LOW AS $6.75 
Should fit perfectly. Workman- 
ship and material Guaranteed. 


Teeth made from your personal smggeonien, 
ee look beautiful. Wear plates 6Odays if not de- 






lighted with fit and proved appeara' 
the trial costs nothing. Money Back ¢u rantes, 
sine 94 LOW ERICES Bele geke oe 
ca o 

oC SuPERViseD BY A DENTISTS OO 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY DENTAL LAl LAB., INC. 


Dept. 281, 6247 S. HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


STOP Your Rupture 


bat suffer with that ruptar 

about my truss invention = ot eile 0 ies! 
rupture. Automatic air cushion assists 
Nature to close the opening—has relieved 
thousands of men, women and children. Noobnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or rs. Sent on trial to prove 


it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information teen in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 519-F, State St., Marshall, Michigan 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. Hundreds 
report they were saved from expensive _~~ 
tions. Learn all about this amazing inexpensive 
treatment. Pain relieved from the start. No d or liquid 
diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE with information 
as to guaranteed trial offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., 
Department 236, Saint Minnesota. 




















THE MOVIE WORLD 





“Oscars” for 1938 


Most cherished of all motion picture 
honors are the gold-plated statuettes 
given each year by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, The 
movie world irreverently calls them 
“Oscars.” 

Last week, the Oscars were out 
again, many of them in familiar hands, 
Chosen for the first time by vote of all 
12,000 Academy members, the chief re- 
cipients for film work in 1938 were: 

@ Spencer Tracy (“Boys Town”) 
and Bette Davis (“Jezebel”), for the 
best performances. Tracy received 
ithe same award last year for his work 
in “Captains Courageous,” and Miss 
Davis was honored in 1935 for her 
role in “Dangerous.” 

e “You. Can’t Take It with You” 
(Columbia), as the year’s best picture. 
Frank Capra, for directing it. This 
was Capra’s third Oscar award; the 
others were for “It Happened One 
Night” and “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” 

@ Walt Disney, for the best ani- 
mated cartoon short, “Ferdinand, the 
Bull.” Disney wins in this category 
nearly every year, but last week, he 
had received another honor—a special 
award for the feature-length “Snow 
White” as “a significant innovation.” 

e Biggest surprise of all was the 
Oscar for the “best screen play and 
dialogue.” It went to no Hollywood 
script writer, but to the famed Irish 
playwright, George Bernard Shaw, for 
his first movie, “Pygmalion.” Told of 
the award, Shaw snorted: “It’s an in- 
sult! They might as well honor 
George VI for being the best king in 
England!” 


You'll Be Seeing 


Let Freedom Ring (M-G-M): Fully in 
tune with the times, this western 
melodrama reminds Americans that 
they are free to think, act and vote 
as they please. In addition, it offers 
them plenty of frontier action, comedy 
and ballads sung by Nelson Eddy. 
Story is the old one about early rail- 
roading villains (led by Edward 
Arnold) who bribe local officials and 
burn ranchers’ homes to get land. By 
pretending to side with them, Eddy 
gets the upper hand and advances the 
cause of good citizenship. On his side 
are Virginia Bruce, Lionel Barrymore, 
Charles Butterworth, H. B. Warner 
and, ultimately, even Arnold’s chief 
henchman, Victor McLaglen. 

. 





Stagecoach (United Artists): When 
the Apaches go on the rampage, a 
stagecoach containing an ill-mixed as- 
sortment of humans is stranded in the 
desert between two towns. Attempts 
to get to safety, under the constant 
threat of Indian attack, provide the 
action, while the psychological devel- 
opment of the persons aboard makes 
absorbing character drama. Claire 









Pathfinde, 

























Internati 


Third Oscar for Capra (See Col. 2 


is a dance-hall hostess: Jo! 
Wayne, an escaped convict; John ( 
radine, a gambler; Andy Devine, | 
driver; George Bancroft, a marshia 
Louise Platt, an expectant mother; and 
Berton Churchill, a pompous, absc 
ing banker. In many ways a typ! 
western, “Stagecoach” has been gi ( 
fresh dramatic treatment by Directo ( 
John Ford. The photography is superb 


*. 


Trevor 





Cafe Society (Paramount): | | 
smart set that does most of its living 
in night clubs is the excuse for th: 
title of this romantic comedy. Made- 
leine Carroll, a rich girl, marries 
impecunious reporter just to get he! 
name in a gossip column. Her unci ' 
(Claude Gillingwater) persuades the: 
to pretend their marriage is successfu 
and the reporter sets about to make a 
real wife of his social butterfly. 1 
picture is superficially enjoyable. j 


Fast and Loose (M-G-M): The c 
radely, competitive antics of Rob: 
Montgomery and wife Rosalind Rus 
sell are more important than the plot 
in this airily amusing mystery. It’s 
another take-off on the “Thin Ma 

V7 ——_____. 


Flickers 


q Last week, the State Board 
Regents had lifted the New York « 
sorship ban on “Yes, My Darling 
Daughter” (PATHFINDER, March 14 
Interest in the picture was so great 
that it had to be shown in two theate! 
to care for the crowds. Critics declar- 
ed it to be free of all moral taint. 


q The 2,190,000 fans who entered 
the movie industry’s $250,000 “quiz” 
contest learned last week that a S 

Francisco housewife, Mrs. Elizabeth ‘ 
Benincasa, had won the $50,000 firs! 
prize and a Barberton, O., housewife, 
Mrs. Laura W. Carpenter, had wot 
the $25,000 runner-up award. Smaller 
prizes went to 5,402 men and women. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





TNEC: Insurance Summary 


Closing a 10-day study of the giant 
life insurance industry by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 25), its chair- 
man, Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, last 
week summarized these “amazing” 
conclusions: 


e With total assets of 27% billion 
dollars, insurance companies had ac- 
cumulated the greatest concentration 
of wealth the world had ever seen. 

e In the last seven years, these 
assets have increased seven times 
faster than the companies’ obliga- 
tions. In nearly all of the last 49 
years, income from premiums has 
been sufficient to cover all costs, so 
that investment income has been “all 
velvet. 

e The concentration of insurance 
vealth is so great that both industry 

nd government are dependent to a 
irge degree upon the companies for 
inancing. Moreover, 16 companies 

New York and New England own 

! per cent of the assets, so that 

mmerce and industry of 41 of the 
18 states .. must look to seven 

ates for a large proportion of all 
pital finance.” 


These conclusions indicated to 
Mahoney “why management and 
trol of insurance companies is a 
ubject of real. public concern.” His 
mary, however, did not go undis- 
ted. Frederick Ecker, board chair- 
of Metropolitan Life, quickly 
tered with these arguments: (1) 
rance investment income was not 
lvet” at all, because all income not 
led for costs and reserves was 
| back to policyholders as divi- 
nds; (2) insurance investments were 
concentrated anywhere, but were 
ittered through all 48 states 


$= 0 —_—_ 


Milk Muddle 


hough 45 million quarts of it pour 
American throats every day of 
year, few who drink it realize that 
lk constitutes one of the knottiest 
irketing problems in U. S. agricul- 





in. 1937, the Federal government 
k action in an effort to solve it. 
this, a prime point of consideration 
s the fact that for years dairy farm- 
had been under the thumb of dis- 
butors, largely because of the speed 
eded in moving milk from cow to 
nsumer and because of sharp fluc- 


tions in supply and demand. The 
leral action sought to aid dairy 


ners with a price-fixing system. In 
is where milk moved in interstate 
merce, the Secretary of Agricul- 
was empowered to set uniform 
es which, upon approval by two- 
ls of the producers, all distrib- 
s had to pay for all milk. Last 
k, after a series of conflicting 
t decisions, this system was wob- 
& precariously. 


In a Federal court at Utica, N. Y., 
Judge Frank Cooper decided that Ag- 
riculture Secretary Wallace’s order 
fixing milk prices for the New York 
City area was unconstitutional. Though 
he found no fault with the law’s “lau- 
dable purpose,” Judge Cooper voided 
Wallace’s order under the law on twe 
counts: 


1) Although 87 per cent of 38,000 
producers voting in a referendum 
last fall approved the order, the vote 
was influenced by “misrepresenta- 
tions” on the part of the Agriculture 
Department and milk cooperatives. 

2) An “equalization pool” created 
by the order was confiscatory because 
it took money from _ distributors, 
without compensation, for payment to 
producers. 

Coincident with this ruling, the 
New York State Supreme Court out- 
lawed a statute allowing price-fixing 
for New York milk alone. Simultane- 
ously, however, a Federal court in 
Boston, Mass., upheld an order for that 
area which was virtually identical 
with the one Judge Cooper voided. 

This judicial conflict caused worry 
and fear. The New York decisions 
left some 60,000 farmers in seven states 
without legal protection against price- 
cutting in the New York City area. 
Though Wallace ordered an immediate 
appeal from the Cooper decree, many 
feared a repetition of the violence that 
marked the New York milk strike of 
1933 if a price war developed among 
distributors in the metropolis. Up- 
state in Syracuse, several thousand 
dairymen quickly organized to “pro- 
tect price levels.” 

Particularly threatening to those 
serving the New York area, the milk 
muddle was fraught with danger to 
many of America’s four and a half 
million dairy farmers. Price pacts 
are in force in most of the nation’s 
big milk sheds, and a Supreme Court 
decision upholding Judge Cooper’s 
opinion of the “model” New York 
system might cut heavily into the one 
and a half billion dollars which farm- 
ers get each year for their milk. 

lanier anita 
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Briefs 


@ At a cost to the Federal govern- 
ment of more than 15 million dollars, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
just announced, nearly 87,000,000 bush- 
els of surplus American wheat have 
been sold abroad since July 1. With 
an export subsidy of 25 cents a bush- 
el, the Department hopes to push the 
total to 100 million bushels by June 30. 


@ The Monsanto Chemical Company 
of St. Louis announced a new hay 
storage method which is expected to 
eliminate all losses due to weather. 
Utilizing phosilage, a form of phos- 
phoric acid, the method permits stor- 
age of hay in ordinary silos, eliminat- 
ing drying and curing during haying. 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN Ob Mente 


Learn how hospital and surgical bills are paid 
for every member of your family, in case of 
sickness or accident, for trifling cost. Plan 
permits you to goto 
any hospitalin U.S., PAYS UP TO 
select own surgeon. 
$150 Hospital Bills 
150 Surgical Fees 


Even provides for 

Confinement ex- 
aT 8) Sanatoriun 
$20 Operating R 
> 




















penses: No medical 
examination required. 


This coupon brings 
complete details— 
without obligation. 
No agents will call. 


MAIL TODAY. 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE CORP. 
Dept.P.F. Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send, without obligation, complete 
information 3c A Day Hospitalization Plan, 


Name——— 
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AccounTANT 


a & end @ train you thoroughly st 
e 
gliton aS for Yor G. P. A. examinations or "Saveulipe Rosca po- 
tions 


bepkzoe ns know! or experience J ——-— 5 
ning given —} ee — or free book, Asgeantenes 
the Profession learn > about opportunities ip 
growing, profitable 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. Behe! Chicago 
A Correspondence institutio: 


{LL WEEDS Quicxcy, Easiy! 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gua — 2000°F. controlled heat — 
quickly, easily, economically destroys weeds (seeds and all), 
brush, poison ivy, crah grass, other objectionable growths 
Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., 
clean. Hundred uses. Inexpensive — Safe — Easy to use. 
Saves time and money. 10 day Free Trial. 
Write for Free Licerature and prices 
HAUCK MFG. CO, 
Brooklyn. New York 












= STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our FREE Berry-Book pictures and describes 


the best varieties for home and market, and 
tells how to grow them. Write for your copy. 


W. F. ALLEN CO., 392 Oak St., SALISBURY, MD. 


ED 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Easy Terms 

pe, a Machine Co, 

1098 33rd Av. ). SE. E. Minneapolis, Mins Mina. 


Beal OMBSTONES Raa 


(Write for Free Catalog and samples. oi: 
“ys feazmle & Granive. Lettered Geerentoed, recto 
ired. U. S&S. MARBLE & 
A-66. ontco. 


We paid M_M.$1,174 for exceptional *‘ cellar crop’’ 
SNOW-KING mushrooms! ig free picture book 
tells if your cellar, shed, barn suitable. We furnish 
materials, buy all crope. Write today. Eet. 1908. 


United Co. 3848 Lincoin Av. Dept. 387 .Chicago 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Men—Women T smanKLIn INSTITUTE, 

Sopbhscmnentass Dept. J-172, Rochester, N. ¥. : 
Si: Rash without ch “ 32 

Expected . list of U. b. Government abe Pare 
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EDITORIAL 





The Alien Question 

T SEEMS to us that this is the con- 

clusion to be drawn from our arti- 
cle on page 3: despite all the things 
that have been said about them, 
aliens and so-called “new Americans” 
do not constitute an important nation- 
al problem. 


At a time like this, when all the 
world is excited over critical clashes 
between one political system and an- 
other, it is important for Americans 
to maintain a common-sense attitude. 
The recent insolence of the German- 
American Bund in New York, for ex- 
ample, should not be interpreted as 
mirroring the ideas of all German- 
blooded Americans, The United States 
has many fine citizens of German ex- 
traction, and very few of them want 
any part of the Bund. It is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of loud- 
mouthed people like Fritz Kuhn; the 
point to remember, though, is that he 
speaks for an almost negligible mi- 
nority. The same can be said for other 
“ism” agitators who mouth pious 
words about Americanism even as they 
advocate doctrines that would destroy 
it. 

Although there is reason to believe 
that some of them have taken hold in 
a disturbing way, it is difficult at pres- 
ent to say just how far such doctrines 
have spread. It is here that the Dies 
committee can perform a_ valuable 
service by digging for facts in an ob- 
jective manner. Several groups need 
to be investigated, and not the least 
of them are made up wholly of “100 
per cent Americans” whose attitude 
toward democracy is at once shameful 
and pernicious. 

Level-headed Americans will wel- 
come an investigation of this sort. At 
the same time, they will realize that 
aliens and alien ideas are two entirely 
different things and that to confuse 
them is to render a great injustice to 
people who want very much to be 

citizens. 


g 
Up to Business 


HE New Deal has at last taken 

several distinct steps in a con- 
scious effort to whip up business con- 
fidence and spur recovery. Reassur- 
ances have come from Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, Commerce Secreta- 
ry Hopkins and President Roosevelt 
himself. In effect, people with money 
to invest have been told that they have 
nothing to fear from the Administra- 
tion, that the era of social reform has 
reached a stage of quiet, that now is 





the time for all groups to pull together 
in a march toward prosperity. 

Reassurances of this kind have been 
made before only to be followed by 
sweeping New Deal drives for changes 
in old forms of American activity. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
is not surprising that the government’s 
latest “appeasement” gestures have 
been received in some quarters with 
cool skepticism. However, this time 
the New Deal seems to mean what it 
says. It wants business to feel confi- 
dent; it wants business to expand by 
investing more money in itself; it 
wants business to move forward with 
reasonable certainty that there will be 
no sudden new reforms. The New 
Deal has said these things because it 
realizes that something must be done 
to stimulate spending in private enter- 
prise, to shift the burden of recovery 
from Washington to the business com- 
munity. However skeptical some may 
feel, there is little ground for the be- 
lief that the Administration is just 
talking idle chatter. 


LL this is highly encouraging. For 

a long time, private enterprise in 
America has been unquestionably hes- 
itant because of a lack of confidence 
in the future. People with money to 
invest have held back because of a 
feeling that such things as labor con- 
ditions, tax programs or far-reaching 
legislative proposals tended to be too 
unsettling to make investment profit- 
able. Now, though, the air has been 
cleared of many doubts—there is even 
a movement to bring peace to the war- 
ring ranks of labor. Accordingly, it 
is now up to business to act on the as- 
sumption that the New Deal has spok- 
en in good faith, that the New Deal 
really wants private enterprise to get 
somewhere on its own initiative. 

In his recent Iowa speech, Secretary 
Hopkins said the Federal budget 
should be balanced but he gave no 
indication that the Administration 
planned any economies. This fact was 
deplored by many critics who pointed 
out that the New Deal apparently in- 
tended to continue spending without 
let-up. In many ways, this criticism 
was justified but there are yet certain 
realities to be considered in connec- 
tion with it. At this stage of Amer- 
ican and world development, .in all 
fairness to truth, it cannot be too 
often repeated that government must 
spend if private enterprise does not. 


In our capitalistic system, one sim- 
ple fact is outstanding: the system 
does not work unless it is fed by a 
constantly flowing stream of invest- 


Pathfinder 


ment. This is what supports the py». 
tional economy; this is what mak. 
the wheels of industry turn; this 
what creates jobs for men; thi 
what nourishes the American wa, 
life. Under such a system, investme; 
must come from either private or pul) 
lic sources; if private sources ho!) 
back, then government must speni 
This is as obvious as a man’s nose, }),) 
there are many who refuse to see jt. 
They refuse to see it, perhaps, becaus: 
they are afraid of its implications. 

An ostrich-like attitude is usele 
however. A fact we cannot escaj, 
is that there will be unbalanced bud 
gets and heavy public debt as lone 
as business makes capital outlays a! 
snail’s pace. Figures tell the story: inp 
1929, on the basis of securities sold to 
finance new enterprise and plant 
pansion, private investment in thy 
United States amounted to eight bil- 
lion dollars; last year, it amounted 
to only two billion dollars. In face of 
such a situation, government spendi 
of some sort has been imperati, 

Undoubtedly, many of the Ne 
Deal’s swift reform moves inhibited 
business action in the past. But now 
that Cabinet officers and the Presic« 
himself have struck a strong note 
“appeasement,” business should fee! 
free to act. The effort to whip up c 
fidence will get nowhere unless th 
industrial world actually is determi 
ed to feel confident and actually 
determined to spend money on a for- 
ward movement. Recovery will get no- 
where until private investment 
vigorous enough to support the na- 
tional economy. It is now up to busi- 
ness to demonstrate that private « 
terprise can carry on, that it can re- 
peat its great performances of the 
past, and that all it needs to keep mov- 
ing ahead is reasonable freedom from 
political uncertainty. 


q 


Firm Stand in Britain 
N INTERESTING §sidelight§ was 
noted in the House of Commons 
the other day. Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain was asked by on 
of the lady members of Parlianx 
whether his administration would 
press for passage of a bill forcing 
English workingmen to divulge con- 
tents of their pay envelopes to their 
wives. Chamberlain’s answer, note- 
worthy for its stern tone, was “No.” 
So it was that mighty Britain, hum- 
bled so often in the past few years, 
showed she could take a firm stand 
the way she used to in the old days 
before Hitler. Let the Rome-Berli” 
axis take note. Chamberlain’s “no” 
to English wives may be a turning 
point. At least it indicates that Joho 
Bull’s backbone, though slightly weak- 
ened through disuse, is still in place. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Secretary on Wheels 


7THEN Congress opened last Jan- 
uary there was a little flurry in 
the Washington papers about how 
Jack Cable, secretary to Republican 
Congressman Everett Dirksen of Ili- 
nois, had rebelled against high city 
rents and was setting up housekeeping 
in a trailer. Last week during a 
heavy rainstorm it occurred to us to 
check up on Cable. 

We found him in his office talking 
to a gold lobbyist. He seemed sus- 
picious at first, as if he thought we 
we going to attack him editorially 

living in a trailer, but later he 
irmed to his subject. Yes, he said, 
still lived in his trailer and liked 
t fine. A little cramped, of course, 
cleaner than any boarding-house, 
| on fine week-ends he and his wife 
their two children just picked 
ind went gipsying. 
he Cable caravan is a fancy 18- 
er with double beds and electric 
ts which are plugged into an over- 
d power line at the government 
st camp on Hains Point. We ask- 
ibout the rats which we had been 
ame up from the Potomac River 
ran around the swampy ground 
e Point. “Government engineers 
ne there are rats, but personally 
ve never seen any,” said Cable, 
iding defensively, “I'll bet there are 
bigger, fiercer rats in the basements 
ost Washington hotels.” 
far as they know, the Cables are 
only members of official Wash- 
n who live on wheels. 
OO —— 


Indian Maid 


| ALL our sheltered life we had 

ever interviewed an American 
| in until this week, when we stop- 
by at the U. S. Office of Indian 
irs to see Miss Edna Portwood—- 
< and stenographer, one-eighth 


Sioux and one-eighth Arapahoe, grand- 


shter of an Irishman and a full- 
led redskin. 
Born on the Sioux-Arapahoe Wind 
er reservation in Wyoming, Miss 
twood went to Haskell Institute, 
ernment Indian school. She has 
Indian name that means “gipsy,” 
t she can’t spell it because she can’t 
ak Arapahoe, She can ride a horse 
anything. She once made an 
ian belt but doesn’t think she could 
‘do it again. She is 21. 
hat brings Miss Portwood into the 
vs this week is the fact that a dele- 
mn of Shoshones from Wind River 
n town to see about $4,500,000 
irded to their tribe by the U. S. 
reme Court last April, and a few 
pahoes have come along to see 
it some oil leases that are up for 
wal. Since Miss Portwood is one- 
th Arapahoe and knows most of 
members of the delegation, and 
she is a remarkably pretty girl, 


\ 








U. S. Indian Service 


Edna Portwood: Part Sioux, Part Arapahoe 


a publicity man at the Indian Office 

decided to tell the press about her. 
Having once belonged to the Camp- 

fire Girls (where we had an Indian 


name meaning “laughing girl”) we 
half expected Miss Portwood to wear 


a bead headband, She does so only 
for cameramen. Minus headband she 
looks like Hedy LaMarr with dimples, 
That she should be in the Indian Office 
at all is an illustration of a new 
American trend. The Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1934 gave civil service 
preferment in their own bureau, to 
Indians. Result has been a kind of 
renaissance on the reservations. The 
American Indian is tending more and 
more to govern himself. 

Of approximately 7,700 employees 
of the Indian Office, 4,400 are Indians. 
Of the 300 employees in the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the Office, | 
nearly 100 have Indian blood. 
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CHEST COLDS 


Here’s Quick Relief from 
Their DISTRESS! 


The annoying discomforts of a cold in 
chest or throat, generally ease when 
soothing, warming Musterole is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, Mus- 
terole gets action because it’s NOT just 
a salve. It’s a “counter-irritant’’; stimu- 
lating, it penetrates the surface skin and 
helps to quickly relieve local congestion, 
aches and pains due to colds. 

Used by millions for 30 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses, 
In three strengths: Regular, Children’s 
(mild) and Extra Strong, 40¢. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Bureau. 








Save over % on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 


106. 

io full colors. That 
Free course in typing ‘moluded. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH., 231 W. Monroe St. Dept. 385, CHICAGO 
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Nursery Book mm Ty. tures, many 
gain 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN, Box 143, Rockford, HL 


ANT, 


Wear your coat and vest UIT; 
long with trousers matched rD| 
pe le over 100,000 patterns. Pants are hand- 
lored to your measure. Guaranteed to fit. RY 
Poa ps uoce of clot ex-vess TDA Y fer Fee vr} 
SAMPLE of the best match obtainable. Write to 
Aarqwan Bogs id Naeouner. Sener 


= ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
picture, record and transcrip- 


tion markets. 


Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portland, Ore. 
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A wonderful skater was Rose, 


But she tried to show Clancy 
Some steps that were fancy— 





She could skate on the ends of her toes; 


? 
Skater Limerick, 41s ‘Capper 


$50 fora Rhyming Line 





a oe 






If you enjoy the grand old game of | 
limericks, here’s your chance to tell us 
in rhyme just what happened to Rose— 
and win a cash prize for yourself. Take 
a look at the picture, then add a last line 
to the limerick. We will give $150.00 in 
24 cash prizes for the best lines sent. 
First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00; 
third, $15.00; fourth, $10.00; twenty 
prizes, $2.50 each. Be sure that your last 
line ends with a word rhyming with Rose 
and toes. Some of the words that you may 
use are: goes, blows, froze, hose, foes, 
mows, and knows. 


26-Piece Silver Set 
For 


Send your line for the limerick today 
for we are going to give just for prompt- 
ness a 26-piece silver set to the first 
prize winner. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties. All lines must be 
mailed before April 30, 1939. Send your 
last line today to: 


Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 










































| i Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N., Y. You will 
receive absolutely free and no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the fuli 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, man or woman, old or young, with rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 
home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y, 








oe 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 152 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 


po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds 
false teeth more firmly in place. Do not 
Slide, slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non- 
acid). Does not sour, Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 


drug store. 
Pain In Few 


NEURITIS: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


Mouth THREE POINT-@ 
KO CTION ROOFLESS 


Featherweight — No Gagging — 
Natural Taste — Holds etter. 
Singers, Speakers, like theextra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
Hod Laboratories, P-1 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fila. 


DILEFS 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 

treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 
Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calcium and stops 
pain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET ‘“‘An Amazing Dis- 
ecovery."" No results—No pay. NELGUR PHARMACAL 
2201 N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS and DISTRESS 
Write for free folder explaining above and my 
easy-to-take palliative home treatment used in 
siding hundreds of cases in past 80 years. 


DR. PADDOCK, Box 5805, Desk 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Relieve 


























PASTIME, SMILES 


Lively Pencil 


In addition to a little practice, this 
trick requires a pencil and a rubber 
band. Good timé to spring it is when 
someone wants to borrow a pencil. 
After telling the would-be borrower 
that you have only your pet “lively 
pencil” but that he 
is welcome to it, 
close the fist of 
your left hand and 
jam the pencil 
down into it. Im- 
mediately the pen- 
cil springs into 
the air, clear out 
of your fist, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. If the fist is properly directed, 
the pencil will even spring toward 
the borrower. 

You’ve already guessed it—the rub- 
ber band. Secretly slipped over the 
nail section of the forefinger of the 
left hand, the band is concealed from 
spectators by the thumb when the 
fist is closed. When the pencil is jam- 
med down into the loosely closed fist 
the performer must make sure that 
its butt end engages the rubber band. 
Grasping the pencil in the closed left 
fist, he takes his right hand away. 
Then, when he is ready to let his live- 
ly pencil “hop,” all he has to do is to 
open the left fist a little. Released, the 
pencil is shot into the air by the rub- 
ber band. 
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Brain Teaser 


Here is a contribution by Ernest 
Freese of Los Angeles, Cal.: A house- 
holder bought two new articles of 
furniture, paying more for one than 
the other, but paying for each in five- 
dollar bills. He later sold these ar- 
ticles to a second-hand dealer at such 
a price that his percentage of loss on 
each piece was the same as the number 
of dollars it had originally cost him. 
The second-hand dealer resold the two 
pieces for a total of $59.52, thereby 
making his percentage profit on the 
deal equal to the number of dollars he 
paid for the furniture. How much did 
the householder pay for each piece of 
furniture when new? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
received 20 pennies—the other coins 
he received being: one half dollar; two 


quarters, four dimes and eight nickels, 
-—— Or? 


Smiles 


Boogy — A_ sensible man doubts 
everything. Only a feol is certain of 
what he says. 

Woogy—Are you certain of that? 

Boogy—Positive. 


Wife—What makes you think we are 
getting near a big city, dear? 

Motorist (doing 70)—We’re hitting 
more people. 





Path find er 


Prospective Buyer—But I don’t ex. 
actly like the looks of your °39 mode; 
in front. 

Salesman Dzudi—But look at tho 
lines from the back. Doesn’t it Io. 
good from that view? 

Prospective. Buyer—Yes, but— 

Saleman Dzudi—Well, that’s all a 
body ever sees of this car. 


Miss Petzing—Oh, aren’t these stock. 
ings lovely! I want a pair of them to 
wear to the ball tonight. 

Absent-minded Clerk—Will that 
all? 

Mary (passing Jimmy) — A 
worm, isn’t he? 

Ilene—Yes—don’t look around, dea; 
—he’s sure to turn, 


Bachelor—Sometimes I yearn for 
the peace and comfort of married life, 
Married Man—I do that all the time. 





Harefoot—Is Sally air-minded? 


Mikhail—Is she? Say, she’s only 18, 
but she has already given the air to txo 
Yale seniors, two brokers, a banker and a 
lawyer. 

Ruth—Am I as pretty as the gla 
girls on the movie magazine covers? 

Jack—You are when you make up 
with three colors. 


Harefoot—Look, there goes Murphy. 
Honesty is printed all over his face 

O’Jawish—Yes, with some allowance 
for typographical errors. 


TRY THIS FOR 


Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
Muscles; Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 
ralgia. 

ladder weak? 
many times at night? 
stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 46 years The Williams Treatmen 
has been helping others to more comfortable “4)' 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this 44 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIEl 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. *? 








Kidney irritation? 
“Worn out’? “Acid 
Skin it 


Cc. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or address. Sold since 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RG-13 


1892. 





East Hampton, Conoa. 
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BIRD PICTURES 





EA TIPUL Life-like tropical bird pictures. 
genuine feathers, hand carved frames. 
“Mexico. $1 postpaid. Kennedy, 328 S. Parton, 
Ana, Cal. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


N $18.00 DOZEN ” Sewing Dresses Home 
g furnished including Cut Materials, 
Trimmings, complete instructions. 
essary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. 
P. O. Box 245, N. Y. 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


e stock. d 


them to 
fome. Every- 
ready to 
Experience 
P, Church 


that 





iM. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
is in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
id, 34g Lincoln Ave., Dept. 275, Chicago. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


\N WITH CAR—$30 week at start and d rapid a ad- 
ement supplying guaranteed Motor Oils, Soaps, 
ers, Stock Remedies in big demand by farmers, 

institutions. Large established Company pays 
promotes producers. Write Pres. Loyd’s 
a, Dept. P-2, Camden, N. J. 


RN $5 DAILY EXTRA. Retain your position. Sell 
ed Metal Social Security Plate and Double 
ane Leather Case. George Hament, 665 W. 


















OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY $100.00 for 1924 1c green Franklin stamp, 
ry perforated eleven ($1,000.00 if unused). Send 
Today for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amaz- 
Prices paid for old stamps and envelopes. Vernon 


A 
‘ : 444-PP-3. Elyria, Ohio. 
I 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





iT YOUR IDFA. Write immediately for two 
e books, ‘Patent Protection”’ and ‘“‘When and How 
an Ipvention.’’ Fully explain many interesting 
to inventors and illustrate important | mechani- 
inciples. With books we also send “Evidence 
ention”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
127-C, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


NTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in J pat- 
g your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
reliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
yman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


_ Adams _Bldg., _Washington, D 


NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free 
tered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


DIATE SERVICE !—Better pictures. _ Sixteen 

= —— prints from roll, 25c. Ome colored or 

in Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 

reprints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for 8x10 

os f nent given with every 25c worth Kodak 

only 5 ig. One day service! Details and Film Mailers 

r to 1 request. American Studios, Dept. 200, La- 
Wisc. 

PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
ped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
ted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25¢ coin 

2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn. 


AST! 
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gla 
COVE! 
ake 


Natural 
Prints, 
Natural 


ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. 
oto, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

1ents and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 

y’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

‘APPY “4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your "roll. 
25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Wis 
DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 


) “5 


furp 
fact 


OW a 








NTS with roll 25¢. 16 reprints 25c. Rex Photo, 

n, Utah. . Aa ees 

STRIKING ENLARGEMENTS. Eight Snappy 

ts, 25¢c coin. Snap Shop, 12, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
SALESMEN W WANTED 


TED—Man to start in business ~ selling widely 
wn products to satisfied consumers. Complete 





cid 









Sales way up this year. Largest company: 
THIS ished 1889. Big earnings. No experience need- 
Write for free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box 
ts; Sore PAT, Preeport, Tl 
is; Neu- ’ OUT! Every Worker buys. 100 sales daily 
Sells 35c. ‘Tremendous profit. Take orders. 
n? eliver. Sample free. Manager, F-435 North 
“acid Chicago. 
n it SONG POEMS WANTED 
WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
° e consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
‘3 . Siding, Chicago. 
ty) _ SONGWRITERS 
Treatment henge -—- WANTED. Write for free book. 50- 
able days _Y Song Bureau. Dept. 17. Salem, Indiana. 
man TOBACCO a 
i thi . Milder, golden smoking or rich “Tipe “chewing, 
stamp: yunds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Se THE Kentucky. 
ee VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
yn, family -PROOP CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS and 
leties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
1939 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
nt =: , : . also Special Premium Offers. 
{PANY, its guaranteed. Get catalog before buying 
Conn. Write today for your Free copy. P. D. 
. Tifton, Ga. 

















NAMES 


EDWARD J. KELLY, Mayor of Chi- 
cago since 1933, won the Democratic 
primary nomination for that office 
last week. A New Dealer, Kelly de- 
feated the so-called reform candidate, 
Cook County State’s Attorney THOM- 
AS COURTNEY, by almost two to one. 
Kelly will meet DWIGHT GREEN, for- 
mer United States’ Attorney, winner 
of the Republican primary, in the 
April mayoral election. Green de- 
feated ex-mayor WILLIAM H. “Big 
Bill” THOMPSON in the G. O. P. test. 


* , * 





Son of the former premier of Japan, 
Prince FUMITAKA KONOYE arrived 
in Shanghai to assume the post of 
dean of the Japanese-sponsored Tung- 
wen College. The youth, known as 
“Butch” to American classmates, fail- 
ed to be graduated with his class from 
Princeton University last June after 
he had flunked all his major subjects. 

Several lawyers and legislators took 
up the cudgels against the appointment 
of FRANK HAGUE, Jr., son of the 
Mayor of Jersey City, N. J., as lay 
judge of the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, the state’s highest court. Young 
Hague, who is 34 years old and who 
was admitted to the bar less than three 
years ago, was named by Governor 
A. HARRY MOORE. Said the governor 
in making the appointment: “I know 
this ... will make his dad happy.” 

In New York, Count LUDWIG CON- 
STANTIN SALM von HOOGSRAETEN 
petitioned the Supreme Court for a 
$30,000-a-year allowance from the es- 
tate of his 14-year-old son, PETER 
SALM. The Count, first husband of 
Mrs. MILLICENT ROGERS BALCOLM, 
said he had lost his money through 
business reverses and told the court: 
“I... verily believe that it is the duty 
of a child possessing great wealth to | 
support or contribute to the support 
of a parent without funds or income.” 


* . . 


Still angry because city firemen and 
policemen were suing for back pay, 
Mayor WILLIAM E. KANE of Woburn, 
Mass., announced that firemen would 
be put to work winding the city’s tow- 
er clocks because “they have all kinds 
of spare time on their hands.” Kane 
also said policemen would direct traf- 
fic for the second consecutive week- 
end from the backs of dray horses. 


GOITRE NOT A 


15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 Miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Senunent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidreys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional puny ¢ isorders, may be the be- 
ginning of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, jee 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years, They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 Miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your bl 


ars #8#8€=—S Doan’s Pills. 
$3.95 Truss FREES. 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO C. 0. D. 


‘We will send you a Blue Diamond Truss FREE TO 
TRY with absolutely no money down, if you 
have reducible groin rupture. Has washable air 
cell cushion pad. Light, comfortable, easy to fit;, 
made first class. Wear 10 Days. If not entirely 
satisfied return truss and owe nothing. Write today 
for nomoney down FREE TRIAL Measurement Blank. 


Easyhold Co., 9075 Koch Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ILES DON’T SUFFER 


NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 

with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 

write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 

Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 

this, Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D7, Marshall, Michigan. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
taking your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds 
can eat almost anything an 

feel perfectly well.’’ If you 
suffer from acid indigestion, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
PREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 365-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressin yf A ailment as Sroquenty resultin 
DANGEROUS OPERA B. Carleton, wD 
has discovered a medicine with  enaatihe remedial ‘action, 
saving many from 7. aeronere on requess. Z 
A. Carleton, 1430 R. L. Ave., N. » Washington, D. C, 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which 











is helping hundreds to earn 


extra money every day. Address: 
PATHFIND WASHINGTON. D. ©. 
DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. Dr. 


A. A. Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 40 years perfected a differe 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success« 


ful. He opposed needless ope 


Products have published a copyrighted book 


own expense which tells about 
and will send this book free 


A. A. Rock 
at their 
goitre and this treatment 
to anyone interested. 


rations. Dr. 


. 


Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Auotomical 
ANIKINS 


MALE, ONE 


They Show You Every Bone, Muscle, Organ & Nerve in Natural Co.ors 
Actual size 12 inches tall by 6 inches wide (4 layers) 


KEE your body really healthy! Understand how the These two amazing manikins are extremely fascinatin 
various organs are made — how they function — and and helpful. When you want to know about disturbance 
je of the digestive system, you can see exactly the shape an 
locations of the stomach, liver, kidneys, pancreas, 
large and small intestine. In the same way, you get ; 
tremendous amount of information about the functions of 
the blood, nervous, muscular, bony, breathing and repro. 
ductive systems. These manikins are not sold but are given 
free in connection with this unprecedented offer. 


ONE FEMALE 


where they are located. Here in these 2 folding ‘“‘manikins 
(one male, the other female) you can learn the anatomical 
structure of your body at a glance. Simply fold aside the 
“skin” of the manikin and the body’s amazing inner struc- 
tures are revealed. Sixteen hinged paper cutouts (in 
natural colors) are folded back one by one, showing you 
exactly how the organs are fitted into the body-cavity. 


Yours in Connection With This Sensational Bargain Opportunity! 


Ske Best Mepicat ENCYCLOPEDIA for Yous Home 
Complete In One Magnificent Volume..Written and Illustrated So You Can Understand {t! 


Ta great work, “The Modern Home 
Physician,” is the most reliable source of 
medical information ever offered for family 
use. It is yours, if you act promptly, for 
only 89¢ plus carrying charge and small 
reservation fee. Thousands sold for four 
times this price! Over 2,000 articles in al- 
phabetical order for quick reference — 932 
pictures in color and black and white — 776 
ages! Deluxe artcraft binding that looks 
ike leather and wears better, stamped in 
rich gilt foil. You have never seen a bar- 
gain like this! No coupons to save! No 
strings attached! 


How to Recognize and Treat 
Every Sickness and Injury! 


Tells you exactly what to do when the 
children come home SICK!—when a BONE 
is BROKEN !—when somebody gets 
BURNED! —when someone is BADLY 
CUT!—when DROWNING has occurred! 
—what to do in those precious minutes be- 
fore a doctor comes! This book may save 


your life or the life of someone dear to you! 

But first-aid is only one of the many fea- 
tures of ““‘The Modern Home Physician.” It 
shows you how to keep healthy; tells you 
all about rheumatism, diseases of joints, 
muscles and tendons; tells you all about 
heart disease, sex disorders, bladder trouble, 
cancer, diabetes, high-blood pressure, con- 
stipation, skin trouble. Every phase of life 
covered—birth, adolescence, child-bearing, 
middle-age, and advanced years. A wealth 
of miscellaneous information too—how to 
remove warts, bunions, superfluous hair. 
How to combat dandruff and baldness. 
Quick-reference information on poisons and 
antidotes. Charts show you location of dis- 
ease symptoms, injuries, etc. Directions for 
treatment shown in natural photographs. 


LIMITED QUANTITY—ACT NOW! 
2 Manikins FREE With This Offer 


To secure your copy of “The Modern 
Home Physician” fill in the Reservation 
Certificate and the two labels below as di- 


MAIL FORMS BELOW AT ONCE! 


— ee a te oe CUT HERE « DO NOT SEPARATE THESE FORMS mmo e mmo | 


seenceeatt Reserbation Certificate sssessss: 


Books will be shipped te reeders of this paper in the order reservations ore 
received. .. . Address your envelope correctly te: 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Burecu 8, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT 


rected. Affix a 3¢ stamp to the label “X’"’; then mail ( 
tificate and Labels, with 9¢ in stamps as Reservation |! 
at once. The volume, with 2 Free Manikins, will be 
ped to your home all charges prepaid. At the same tim 
will receive a Privilege Invoice which must be retu 
with your remittance within seven days AFTER re 
of volume, Book and Manikins are then yours for k 
HURRY—when our limited supply is gone, this offer \ 
be withdrawn! Order at once to avoid disappointr 
= For only 50e more, you may have a Thumb-Noteh Index 


your book as shown on photograph. Saves time in emero« 
Be sure to indicate on your reservation certificate which style you ; 


Copyright, 1939, by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc, 


ont aot 


Written By Doctors 


doctor about 

the depend- 

ability of this 

volume! ; Lal} 


EDITED BY 
VICTOR 

ROBINSON, M_D., Ph.G., Ph.C. 
Professor, History of Medicine, 


Temple University; Editor, 


Medical Review of Reviews; OVER 2000 ARTICLES 
radio lecturer; Author of many 


medical books. 932 ILLUSTRATIONS 


With the Collaboration of 
Many Specialists 776 PAGES 


Charge and 
Small Reservation Fee 


Genuine Artcraft 
Binding- Same 


Actual Size Of 
Book 8 1-2 By 6 


Please reserve in my name a copy of THE MODERN HOME PHYSICIAN, in 

ime artcraft binding. I enclose with this form 9c in stamps as Reservation 
ee. This yy my volume in my name. I understand you will mail my vol- 
ume in 2 few days thac an invoice will be sent me. I have indicated below 
the Edition I require—Regular or Thumb-Notch Index—and certify that I will 
remit the amount specified below WITHIN 7 DAYS OF RECEIPT OF VOLUME. 


As Used On 
Expensive 
Books 

Gilt Fou 


You must send with this 
form Reservation Fee of 
9% in loose stamps. This 
form and 9c ia stamps 


By 2 1-2 inches 


eross out 


(Originally: $3.50.) Special Edition NOT 
required 


Price 8%e plus ile for post- 
age. packing. insurance, ete 


REGULAR EDITION ( You MUST ) WITH THUMB-NOTCH INDEX 


2 MANIKINS FREE WITH THIS OFFER 


Your Signature 
Print clearly YOUR NAME 


FULL POSTAL ADORESS ............ 
DATE 


:98pW 


“WM 
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(Originally $5.00.) Special Price 
$1.39 plus Lie for postage, pack 
ing, insurance. ete 
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together with the 
“Books With Care” 
Label and the Label 
“X"" must be mailed in 
a sealed envelope to the 
address given on the 
left. Your name and full 
postal address must be 
clearly printed on both 
tabels, and a 3c stamp 
affixed to Label ‘'X."’ 
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Stamping 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT — 


Anemia Colic 
Bandages Diarrhcea 
Biliousness Diet 
Bleeding Diphtheria 
Boils Eczema 

of Life Futon 
Snimmioiese Gall Stones 
Circumcision Gonorrhea 
Cotds Mysteria 


enn 


—and hundreds of other subjects! 





